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Youth Spirit Artworks leaders Jason Wilson (left) and Zaire Caldwell (right) stand in front of a tiny home. 


Youth-led Tiny House Village makes strides 


By JuliaIrwin ~~ 


ON Thursday, May 16, atthe First 
Congregational Church of Oakland, 
the youth leaders of Youth Spirit 
Artworks unveiled what they believe 
is a solution to the East Bay’s afford- 
ability crisis: a 70 square foot Tiny 
House, featuring a skylight, several 
windows, two doors, solar-energy 
heated floors, and two brightly-paint- 
ed murals along each length of its 
COXTEMOL = ee : 

Their presentation was part of the 
East Bay Housing Organizations’ 
(EBHO) annual “Affordable Housing 
Week”: a week of events hosted by 
partner organizations and in keeping 
with the theme of housing justice. 

Two youth from Youth Spirit 
Artworks (YSA)—Zaire Caldwell 
and Jason Wilson—took the stand 
on Thursday, introducing the organi- 


zation’s Tiny House Village project. 
(Disclaimer: Youth Spirit Artworks is 
the publisher of Street Spirit.) When 
completed, YSA’s Tiny House Village 
will be the first in the nation to pro- 
‘vide homes for currently unhoused 
youth. At first, it will include 14 tiny 
houses, and eventually grow to as 
many as 25, with one person living 
in each home. The village will also. 
include a communal kitchen, bath- 
room, and living space stocked with 
art supplies, where weekly youth-led 
community meetings will be held. 
Caldwell and Wilson answered 
questions on its status and future, 
and shared stories about their experi- 
ences on the project. : 
“When we built the first Tiny 
House, it was a lot more learn- 
ing-based and informative,” Cald- 
_well said, referring to his experience 
helping build the first Tiny House 
prototype with other YSA partici- 


pants. “By the second one, I felt more 
like I needed to step up and make 
decisions, make sure things were 
going smoothly. I took on more of a 
leadership role.” 


Caldwell and Wilson have since 
taken on further leadership roles, 
working to arrange media repre- 
sentation, facilitate donations, and 


organize volunteer builders for the 


project. 
Caldwell and Wilson’s leadership 

is indicative of the ethos of the Tiny 

House project: It will be distinct 


from other micro housing-for-the- 


homeless models—such as the City 
of Oakland’s Tuff Sheds or San Jose’s 


village of tiny houses—because every 


part of the project has been designed 
by the people who are going to use 
it. This central theme of community 


Tiny House continues on page 6 
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Berkeley 


homeless 

services 

imperiled 
—— COMMENTARY——— 


By Susan Black 


AT the Berkeley city council meet- 
ing on May 21, Berkeley’s City Man- 
ager unveiled her budget proposal 
for the next four years. This proposed 
budget would eliminate $223,356 
from Dorothy Day House’s proposed 
funding. This amounts to a 20 percent 
cut in the money we will receive from 
the city. 

If they are allowed to stand, these 
cuts would eliminate the Free Break- 
fast Program that Dorothy Day House 
has run for decades. They would also 
decimate the Dorothy Day Shelter 
and the Berkeley Drop in Center. 
(Gratefully, the cuts would not alter 
the funding for the Emergency Storm 
Shelter, which is also run by Dorothy 
Day House.) 

The proposed budget would also 


eliminate funding from several other 
programs that provide services for 


- homeless people in Berkeley. These 


include Youth Spirit Artworks, the 
Quarter Meal Program at the Berkeley 
Food and Housing project, and the 
meal program at the Women's Drop in 
Center. 

The count of homeless individuals 
in Alameda County has increased 
by 40 percent in the last two years. If 
funded adequately, I am confident that 
such programs can continue to pro- 
vide services that will help unhoused 
people find support, and encourage ~ 
them to move forward. Dorothy Day 
House is an exemplar of this work. We 
have demonstrated the ability to uplift 
the community through decades of 


Berkeley budget continues on page 5 


Gentrification abroad: The destruction of a Roma village 


By Sylvia Sawislak 


AS I walk through a Roma village in Istanbul, I 
see pink and yellow painted houses that are rust- 
ing, with open windows that have clothes hanging 
down the sides. There is trash everywhere I step. 
Ahead of me in the distance, I see tall buildings that 
are multicolored and modern. These are the apart- 
ment buildings that are replacing the Roma village. 
As Roma activist Sadi Cati shows me around, the 
Roma people living in the little houses look very 


unhappy while staring at me. 


These are the things I witnessed while visiting 
Mahala, a village in Istanbul, Turkey that has been — 
predominantly populated by Roma people for over 
50 years. When I visited, the people who live there 
‘were under threat: The government is trying to take 
over their village, which houses 2,400 Roma people, 
and replace it with high rise apartment complexes. 
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Sylvia Sawislak 


Cadi’s village, Mahala, in Istanbul, Turkey. 


They have already built 300-units of these complex- 
es on the outskirts of the village—as the develop- 
ment progresses, the buildings are inching towards 
the center of the village, where the Roma people 
live. None of the residents of Mahala will be able to 
afford to live in these buildings—each costs $700 or 
more per month. Everyone will be displaced: forced 
to move with nowhere else to go. 

Sadi Cati is one of the people who stands to be 
displaced from Mahala. He and his wife Safika have 
lived there for over 60 years. During that time, the 
Turkish government has tried to evict Sadi and 
his wife from their house numerous times, falsely 
claiming that they weren’t paying rent. Now they 
may actually be evicted because of the new apart- 
ment complex. 


Roma continues on page / 
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A memorial for Barclay Caldeira on the steps of the Berkeley Police Department on May 28. 


Alastair Boone 


Remembering William Barclay Caldeira 


By Alastair Boone 


WILLIAM Barclay Caldeira, a Berkeley resident | 


known to many for his deep commitment to justice 
and equality, died on Sunday, May 19. He was 51 
years old. | 
Barclay Caldeira—who went by “300”—was> 

homeless. On the day of his passing, a number of 
his friends and neighbors saw him sitting at a bus 
stop on Adeline Street near Ward Street, looking 
unwell. Eventually somebody called the police, and 
he was picked up by an ambulance and taken to 
Alta Bates Summit Medical Center, where he died 
later that night. According to the Alameda County 


Coroner's office, the cause of death was a pulmo- 
nary embolism—a clot had blocked a blood vessel 
in his lungs. 


Barclay Caldeira was born.and raised in Berkeley, 
and graduated from Berkeley High School in 1986. 
As a young man in ‘the ‘90s, he was a well-known 
dancer who frequented dance clubs around the 
Bay Area. He ran with a hip crowd—he was close 
childhood friends with the acclaimed jazz saxo- 
phonist Joshua Redman, and also became friendly 
_ with Haakon, the Crown Prince of Norway, who 
studied at UC Berkeley in the late 90’s. He loved all 
kinds of music and could dance anything. “Once I 
asked him ‘What style of dance did you do?’,” said 
a close friend who wished to remain unnamed. “His 
response was, ‘My own!’” caus 

Barclay Caldeira got the nickname “300” from 
the years he worked as a bicycle messenger in San 
Francisco. Each messenger was assigned a number 
and his was 300—a title he embraced for the rest of 
his life. Te 

Barclay Caldeira became homeless as an adult 
and spent at least a decade living on the streets. 
While homeless, he loved gardening and landscap- 
ing, and spent hours every day maintaining the 
grounds around municipal buildings, such as the 
Berkeley Police Department. He also spent hours at 
the West Berkeley Library. He devoured all kinds of 
books, from fantasy and science fiction to historical 
_-and philosophical texts. 

A natural activist, he became deeply involved in 
city life while he was living on the street. He was 
intensely involved in Berkeley politics and was 
appointed to the Homeless Commission in 2017. He 
also ran for a seat on the Rent Stabilization Board 
in 2018, but lost. Barclay Caldeira attended almost 
every city council meeting, and listened on his radio 
when he could not make it in person. He spoke to 
the council brazenly, drawing from his knowledge 
of politics as well as his own experience to call out 
injustice wherever he saw it. 

‘T keep thinking about how the system failed 
someone with his intellect, his sense of humor, his 
warmth, and his commitment to serving the com- 
munity,” said Berkeley resident Igor Tregub. “All 
while he struggled to bring to the light the system 
that ended up doing him in.” | 

Barclay Caldeira’s death came just days after the 


advocacy group Consider the Homeless held a me- 
morial for all the known homeless individuals who 
have passed away on the streets of Berkeley in the 
last 12 months. Barclay Caldeira’s passing makes 14 
such deaths. Milinda Rodgers and Eric Sibbold also 
died in May of 2019. 

The end of Barclay Caldeira’s life was tumultu- 
ous, He was evicted in March after a lengthy legal 
battle with his landlord that started in 2016, after 
moving off the street into an apartment with a 
friend. However, the landlord soon tried to evict 
him, using a number of illegal intimidation tactics 
in an attempt to force him out, such as showing up 
at his apartment unannounced and attempting to 
enter, and chasing him down an alleyway with a 
wrench in his hand, according to the testimony in 
one of Barclay Caldeira’s court filings. 

Barclay Caldeira represented himself throughout 
the first year of this process, pouring over legal 
documents to craft an argument that could save his 
tenancy. Ultimately, he was unsuccessful. During 
this lengthy legal battle, Barclay Caldeira became 
the master tenant of the apartment, which increased 
his rent substantially. Eventually he was unable to 
pay the higher amount, and ended up back on the » 
street, Hae 

Many believe that his death could have been 
prevented had he not been driven back to homeless- 


“ness. 


“I firmly believe that if [his eviction] wasn’t the’ 
direct cause of his death, it was the next step down 
from that,” said David Hall, a lawyer from the East 
Bay Community Law Center who represented him 
through a number of his lawsuits, starting in 2018. 
Hall said despite losing his own housing, Barclay 
Caldeira came up with a creative legal argument 
that the lawyers in his office are still using to keep 
other vulnerable tenants in their homes. 

“He sacrificed his life to make a difference. We 


have to use his death to make a difference,” said 


City Councilmember Chery] Davila. 


a 
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Davila organized a vigil to honor Barclay Cal- 
deira’s life on May 24. The service was held on the 
steps of the Berkeley Police Department, where she - 


met Barclay Caldeira for the first time. “He was 


sitting right here and he had his little radio going, 
listening to the council meeting,” she said, recall- 
ing that he immediately offered to distribute her 
campaign literature throughout Berkeley. “I feel like 
Barclay was part of the reason why I got elected.” 

A diverse crowd of both city employees and 
Berkeley citizens joined the vigil. Speaker after 
speaker stepped up to honor Barclay Caldeira and 
share favorite stories: he was sweet and caring; he - 


had a sharp sense of humor; he was a keen observer ~ 


and a master storyteller; he was whip smart with an 
encyclopedic mind, well versed in biblical texts as 
well as philosophical ones. 


_“He knew exactly what was going on in the coun- 

cil and on the street,” Councilmember Davila said. 
Multiple people told the group assembled that 

sometimes, Barclay Caldeira would approach 

them with stories that seemed totally unbeliev- 

able—something happening in city politics or 

a personal anecdote. But these stories always 

turned out to be true. 
“Sometimes what he’d tell me was disturbing,” 


Said Berkeley resident Louis Grim. “The more I'd 


hear the more I’d realize that he knew what he was 
talking about.... [I’d think] he was having a par- - 


‘He spoke the truth like a 
perfect bell ringing.’ 


anoid delusion, but then I came to find out it was 
actually true.” Other speakers echoed the same sen- 
timent: “Everything he told me was true”; “He had 
been right all along”; and “He spoke the truth like a 
perfect bell ringing.” : 
Caldeira was respected both by people on the 
streets and in the halls of power. Councilmember 
Sophie Hahn, City Manager Dee Williams-Ridley, 
Deputy City Manager Paul Buddenhagen, and 
Police Chief Andrew Greenwood all attended 
his memorial. : 

“I don’t know very many people who could bring 
such a politically diverse group together. It’s a tes- 
tament to his strength and willingness to engage,” 
said Berkeley resident Andrea Prichett. 

The memorial was full of warmth and love for 


Barclay Caldeira, but it was anchored by an intense 


sense of exasperation. Many expressed outrage that 
the city is not doing more to help its growing home- 
less population. 

“He was a whistleblower, and the city failed to 
protect him,” said a UC Berkeley graduate who had 
formed a close friendship with 300. “Who can we 
blame except ourselves?” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Cheif of Street Spirit 
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By Alastair Boone 


SANCTIONING self-governed en-_ 
campments. Providing storage options 
for unsheltered residents. Prohibiting 
evictions during extreme weather. 
These are just some of the changes 
that Oakland City Councilmember — 
Nikki Fortunato Bas is suggesting to 
the City of Oakland’s Encampment 
Management Policy. 

“T’'m bringing [this] forward 
because I am really concerned about 
whether what we're doing as a city 
matches the crisis in front of us,” 
Councilmember Bas said as she 
presented her concerns to the Life 
Enrichment Committee—a group of 
Oakland city council members who © 
meet twice a month to discuss quality 
of life issues. 

If implemented, the changes Coun- 
cilmember Bas outlined in a report 
first made public at a Life Enrichment 
Committee meeting in mid-May could 
drastically change the way the city 
manages homeless encampments. 

She’s asking Oakland to make a 
number of changes, such as to provide 
basic services like porta potties to 
encampments, track how many police 
officers are present at each eviction 
and provide a written justification for 
the police resources used, and increase 
transparency and accountability by 
making the city’s list of public and 
surplus lands accessible to the public. 

Some of the recommendations are 
simple, such as posting eviction notic- 
es in multiple languages, while oth- 
ers—such as providing employment 
for unsheltered residents—would 
require greater bureaucratic changes. 
In order for her suggestions to take - 
effect, they would need to pass a vote 
by the full Oakland City Council. 

These suggestions Councilmember 
Bas is recommending for Oakland are 
based on a little-known but highly in- 
fluential policy that the city has been 
using to guide its engagement with 
the homeless community for years: 
the Encampment Management Policy. 
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Changes suggested to Oakland’s encam 


A rendering of a homeless encampment. 


Bas requested an informational report 
about the policy in early May, which 
was presented at the Life Enrichment 
Committee meeting on May 14. 
Oakland’s Encampment Manage- 
ment Policy was drafted in 2017 by 
a group that evolved into the En- 
campment Management Team—city 
employees from different depart- 
ments who focus on homeless issues 
full time. By forming this group, the 


statements she collected from home- 
less individuals who were unable to 
attend. 

Some talked about how the “bag 
and tag” policy is not working as 
intended. The current guidelines 
require Public Works employees to 
put belongings in bags and take them 
to storage after an eviction. Homeless 
residents at the meeting said that in- 
stead, Public Works often gives them 

little time to pack what 


[This] would SaQUe lives g - they can before throwing 


city intended to move away from an 
“encampment closure model”—which 
had previously been the norm—to an 
“encampment management model” 


intended to resolve issues at encamp-. - 


ments before evicting residents. 

“Some of this sounds good,” said 
homeless activist Needa Bee said of 
the Encampment Management Policy, 
“But it’s not happening.” 

The meeting on May 14 was 
packed. Homeless residents outlined 
the areas in which they feel the policy 
does not line up with their lived 
experience. Needa Bee read numerous 


away the rest of their pos- 
sessions. : 
“T have been evicted three times in 
two years,” wrote Elbert James Ow- 


ens, African American senior citizen, 


who is homeless in West Oakland. 
Owens said during evictions, he is un- 
able to move quickly enough to pack 
up the belongings’he wants to keep. 
“Today they threw away my laptop, 
my radio, my bicycle, two generators, 
medication for my heart, and family 
photos.” 

The testimonies Needa Bee read at 
the meeting also expressed frustration 
that people are not given adequate no- 
tice before an encampment is closed. 


Be 2) 


pment strategy 


“In total, the city has towed three 
of my cars that I’ve lived in,” wrote 
Dorothy Smith, who has been living 
in a vehicle in Oakland for six years. 
“The second car, when I returned 
from paying for my car’s registration 
[at the DMV], I found out it had been 
towed.” 

Some city officials felt that these 
accusations were unfair. 

“Lam not going to speak to the 
veracity of the statements that [Needa 
Bee] provided,” Joe DeVries, who is 
the lead for the Encampment Manage- 
ment Team, told Street Spirit. “After 
talking to our staff who do the work, 
they were extraordinarily upset.” 

Despite feeling that the city has 
failed to adhere to past policy, home- 
less Oaklanders have embraced 
Councilmember Bas’ suggestions. At 
another Life Enrichment Committee 
meeting on May 28, homeless speak- 
ers lined up once more to talk about 
how her recommendations would 
change their lives, if implemented. 
Homeless activist Mavin Griffin 
talked about Bas’s suggestion to add 
homeless people to city commissions. 
Another homeless activist, Kaleeo 
Acatar, said that transparency and 
accountability are crucial to the well 
being of her community. 

“Up until today I didn’t know how 
to access the resources that are out 
there to help us because nobody tells 
us,” said a woman named Sheryl who 
has been homeless in Oakland for two 
years. 

Councilmember Bas’ supplemental 
report will be discussed again at the 


Life Enrichment Committee meeting 
on June 11. 
“What you see before you today is 


a step towards rectifying the dispar- 
ities [between what is happening on 
the streets and what you see in city 
reports],” Needa Bee said in late May. 
“Tt would save lives.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Cheif of 
Street Spirit 


Correcting misconceptions about homelessness 


= COMMENTARY _—_—— 


By Timothy Busby 


I HAVE a group page where I post 
stories and also answer questions 
about homelessness. Recently, some- 
one posted the following comment: 

You can only help those who want 
help...the rest are content with no respon- 
sibilities...no rent, no utilities, no car, no 
insurance, no overhead. Free food, tax free 
cash from passerby’s (panhandling). We as 
a people need to address these issues and 
find a solution, not continue to enable this 
blight on our cities. 

While this response does have 
some validity, the writer’s beliefs and 
understanding about homelessness 
are based on her experiences in life. I 
would guess she is a very responsible 
person who has encountered many 
critical situations while maintaining 
her position in society, such as I did 
while owning a hazmat business for 
over 20 years. 

However, I was introduced to 
the underlying issues and causes of 
chronic homelessness in a-very abrupt 
manner. This is the case with many 
people who live on the streets. I will 
address many of the horrific events 


that have affected the majority of the 
people I have come to know on the 
streets. 

The first step of change is under- 
standing and accurate knowledge of 
the homeless problems America is 


It is easier to 
dehumanize the 
homeless population 
with blanket 
statements 


facing. It is easier to dehumanize the 
homeless population with blanket 
statements in order to justify ignor- 
ing these homeless citizens. I hear 
statements like, they, the government, 
somebody should do something about 
“this”—as though the person who 
needs help is a nobody, rather than a 
somebody. 

This limited understanding does 
not take into account men and women 
who were molested or raped by their 


fathers, brothers, neighbors, or priests. | 


It does not take into account people 
who are beaten to the point of needing 
hospitalization on multiple occasions. 
And then there are those who have 
suffered catastrophic injuries and 
mental issues, like brain damage, 
schizophrenia, clinical depression. It 
does not consider people who lose 

all their physical possessions in fires, 
hurricanes, tornadoes, flooding, or 
those who are rejected by former 
family members friends and society as 


a whole. 

These horrific experiences have a 
paralyzing effect on an individual's 
basic decision making process, break- 
ing down this person's drive to a point 
that living on the street becomes a 
viable option. 

You may be surprised at how 
often rent is a common cause of 
homelessness. The median rent for 


Misconceptions continues on page 12 
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Landmark report seeks to redefine poverty 


By Jamie Townsend 


“WE define poverty as a dollar 
amount, but if you make a dollar 
above that dollar amount are you still 
poor?” 

__ This was just one of the questions 
raised at St. Mary’s Center on April 
18, when academics, activists, and ad- 


vocates gathered to hear the findings 
of a new report called “Pushed.to the 


Bottom.” The report—which was fa- 
cilitated by human rights organization 
All Together in Dignity (ATD) Fourth 
World—seeks to present a full picture 
of poverty, outside of a simple dollar 
amount. The study was conducted 

in five different locations in the U.S. 
and six countries worldwide. It is just 
one part of ATD’s Multidimensional 
Aspects of Poverty Research Project 
(MAP). 

The event on the 18th was full to 
the brim. Homeless advocates from 
all over the East Bay were present, 
as were St. Mary’s Center Shelter 
residents and regular guests. There 
were also a number of MAP leaders in 
attendance. 

In order to redefine poverty, the 
report ties together a whole range 
of subjects, such as adequate health 
and well-being, employment-related 
hardships, lack of resources, disad- 
vantaged areas, lack of a voice, social 
isolation, and stigma. These were the 
topics discussed by the diverse group 
of individuals who attended the event 
at St. Mary’s Center. 


Courtesy of Jamie Townsend 


Janny Castillo speaks about the MAP report at St. Mary’s Center. 


A current lack of adequate language 
to examine economic disparity was a 
reoccurring concern throughout the 
event. Visiting guests, US MAP Coor- 
dinators Maryann Broxton of Boston 
and Guillaume Charvon of New York, 
spoke about the need to redefine the 
way poverty is being talked about in 
relationship to subjugation—which 
MAP participants defined as how 
power is taken from certain groups 
by others. During his overview of the 
study Charvon remarked, “If we can 
name it, we can work to address it.” 

The need to redefine poverty 
outside of a fixed economic bracket 
was another central concern the event 
addressed. Jessica Bartholow of the 
Western Center on Law & Poverty ad- 
dressed this concern when she raised 


the rhetorical question about whether 
a dollar amount can really determine 
whether or not somebody is “poor.” 


_ Broxton followed up on this idea 


during her keynote address, “Poverty 
goes much deeper than income level.” 
MAP research was focused on col- 
laboration between practitioners, aca- 
demics and people directly impacted 
by poverty, a new, holistic approach to 
understanding the true nature of this 
pervasive system of inequality. Dedi- 
cated to MAP Activist and St. Mary’s 
Center client Ron Anderson, who 
passed away in 2018, “Pushed to the 
Bottom” connects to leading research. 
St. Mary’s Center MAP activist Carey 
Whiteside spoke about his firsthand 
experience of economic precarity in 
the face of rising house costs in the 


Bay Area, “I love my neighborhood, 
but it’s really hard to live here.” 
Speaking on the issues of access 
to resources and social isolation, St. 
Mary’s Center staff members and 
MAP participants Danielle Amarant 
and James Cogley discussed the 
importance of MAP’s intersectional 


approach. “During this process we 
became resources for each other” 
Amarant recalled, addressing the im- 


portance of providing a platform for 
those often left out of policy making 
and advocacy work. “You must let 
suffering speak if you want to hear the 
truth,” added Cogley. oes 

St. Mary’s Center executive director 
Sharon Cornu highlighted the next 
steps in advocacy for change. “These 
important insights into the lived expe- 
rience of poverty are the foundation 
of our action to make real change—to 
bring hope, healing and justice, as St. 
Mary’s Center says.” 

As the afternoon’s schedule of 
activities came to a close, St. Mary’s 
Center Senior Advocate Ortencia 
Hoopi recited the Peace Prayer of St. 
Francis, whose words echo the study’s 
focus on empathy: “Grant that I may 
not so much seek to be consoled as to 
console, to be understood as to under- 
stand, to be loved as to love.” 


Jamie Townsend is the Development Asso- 
ciate at St. Mary’s Center. 
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Domongoe Scott: writer, musician, mentor 


By Lulu Orozco 


~ DOMONGOE Scott wants tolead _ 
by a good example. At 44 years old, — 
the Oakland native believes there is no 
_. better opportunity than the present to 
change the direction in one’s life. — 


After spending a number of years i in 


and out of prison and jumping from 

place to place, he found himself 

: homeless. 
“Sometimes 


find an an- 
swer to life's — 
ee 
Scott said. 
Last year during the summer, he 
said he was living in a tent. Today, he 


is 11 months sober, and his bright and — 


‘charismatic personality don’t reveal 
_ his struggles. In fact, he radiates hope. 
_ “I’ve been looking for the best 
opportunity to better myself,” he said, 
adding that being the youngest of 12 
siblings pushed him in the right direc- 
tion and helped him get through his 
difficult times of drug abuse. 

“Tam now at an age where I am try- 
ing my best to hold on to any Buen 
group I can,” Scott said. 

_ And today it’s the people in his life 
who have become his most valuable 
mentors, like Angela Taylor, principal 
_at Oakland Adult and Career Educa-. 

tion, who met Scott at the end of 2009. 
“I’ve seen moments in his life where 


he has just excelled. He is a fortunate — 


person,” said Taylor. 
- Scott attends the Berkeley Adult 


School two days a week and is work- 


ing towards receiving his GED. 
He began attending Taylor’s GED 


classes when he was still homeless. It 


was only recently when Scott found 


_ housing at a halfway house, where he. 


has been living since January. 
_“T've been homeless all my life, 


but I’ve been living within programs 


(halfway houses) since I’ve been in © 
and out of prison,” Scott said. 


Through writing hip-hop music and. 


a pen-pal newsletter he not only re- 
minds himself of his accomplishments 
but hopes to inspire the next genera- 
tion of young people. 

“You have to put it in their lan- | 
guage,” Scott says, about connecting 
with at-risk-youth and letting them 
know you have also walked in their 
shoes. Writing lyrics like “It's my only 
best move, God will let me improve,” 
remind him that his journey is his 


He can reach the 


stars, I really believe 
that.’ | 


own. 

Scott finds his Paelen from 
American rapper, writer and actor Ice 
Cube, and looks up to individuals like 
professional boxer Laila Ali, Muham- 
mad Ali’s daughter, and author R.A. 
Salvatore. 

Scott understands the challenges of 
recovery and the fight to stay off the — 
streets. _ : 

At his job readiness program, he - 
says the environment is not always ~ 
so pleasant, but it provides him with 


a 


As ate Boone 


Domongoe Scott poses in front of a mural. 


- the necessary stability to stay off the 


streets. His hope is that he can save 


enough money to get his own place. 


“We don’t always have to say and 
feel ‘poor me,’” Scott said, it’s about 
being able to apply the knowledge 


_ you've learned along the way and de- 


taching from the mindset of pecomune 
a pee of your environment...” 


His experiences have taken him on 
a path most would not successfully 
overcome. 

“He can reach the stars, I really 


_ believe that,” Taylor said. 


Lulu Orozco is a writer and documentary 
film studnt at the UC Berkeley Graduate 


School of Journalism. 


‘Why is it necessary to cut funding from these programs?’ 


Berkeley budget from page 1. 


work to support those who are without shelter or 


food. 


_ Unlike other non-profit organizations, Dorothy 
Day House is funded entirely by the City of Berke- 
ley. The majority of our staff come from within our 

guest population or were recently homeless. We 
operate with about three to four times the number 
of volunteers than staff. If the proposed budget is 
passed, there will be no way for us to provide the 
services we proposed and that the Homeless Com- 


_ mission enthusiastically approved. 


The following is the funding we proposed for 
each program—which was fully endorsed by the 
Homeless Commission—compared to what is in the 

budget being recommended by. the City Manager. 


Free Breakfast Program: 


Homeless Commission Recommendations $41,022 
_ City of Berkeley Staff Recommendation: Zero 


The Breakfast Program has been in existence for 
decades. It serves between 60-80 free meals every 
day, and has served over 10,000 in the last year. 


Dorothy Day House Shelter: 


Homeless Commission Recommendation: $577,000 . 
City of Berkeley Staff Recommendation: $416,000 


Located in the Veterans Building on Center Street, 


= 


the day. 


Dorothy Day House is hoping to take over lead- 
ership of the Drop In Center on July 1. Our plan is 
to expand the current program. It will be open 365 
days a year instead of just mornings and holi- 
days. We will provide four healthy meals, as well 
as respite from the street, emotional support, and 
community building. Our vision for the center is to 
bring service providers in on a regular basis to help 
navigate our guests through services that will en- 
able them to begin to move forward with their lives. _ 
None of this, however, will be possible without 


adequate funding. 


We are at capacity with 57 guests every night. The 
age of the average guest is over 50. Most guests are 
medically or mentally frail or both. This shelter is _ 
considered a low barrier shelter This shelter often 
provides the first step in “coming in off the street” 
and finding a way forward. 


Berkeley Drop in Center: 
Homeless Commission Recommendation: $181,770 
Staff Recommendation: $160,437 


The Drop in Center in the Veteran’s Building is a 
vital service for Berkeley’s homeless community. It 
provides one of the only safe and secure spaces for 
people who are looking to get off the street during 


- Berkeley Emergency Storm Shelter: 


guests. The average age of he guests was 49, and 
the average attendance was 27 people per night. A 
third of the guests were women. 224 guests were 
from Berkeley and 34 were from Oakland. 

In a moment when the City of Berkeley is flush 


with money for homeless services—secured in . 
November by Measures O and P as well as HEAP 


monies—why is it necessary to cut funding from 
- these programs? 


gine 


The City of Berkeley, and the county around it, are 
experiencing a true crisis in the numbers of un-shel- 
tered human beings. There is no one solution and 
there is no one size fits all. There needs to be a va- ~ 
riety of programs that speak to the variety of those 


who need food and shelter. 


Not everyone is willing to come into a shelter. 
People without shelter and without food do not 
have the time or the luxury of working their way 
through the thorny thicket of bureaucracy without 
help and support. People who do come to shelters 
need to have services that help them reach the next 
step, and then the next. This is not something that 
can be turned away from. It is our humanitarian 

~ crisis, and we are all called to lend a hand in any 
way we can. 

We urge you to come and speak up in support of 


our programs at the Berkeley City Council meeting 


on pane ae 


this shelter has been open every night since early - 
fall. Prior to being located at the Veterans Building, 
we ran the shelter on 9th Street the previous year. 
Guests are referred by City of Berkeley Staff from a 
list of the 100 most vulnerable un-sheltered indi- 
viduals identified by various North County service 
agencies and Berkeley identified. 


Homeless Commission Recommendation: $30,100 . 


_ Staff Recommendation: $30,100 


As mentioned previously, the preliminary budget 7 


does not eliminate any funding from the Berkeley 
Emergency Storm Shelter (BESS). BESS was open 
for 67 days this winter, serving a total of 311 unique 


Susan Black is a long time Berkeley resident. She has. 
worked on housing issues for over 50 years. She is a vol- 
unteer at Dorothy Day House, and sits on their Board of 


- Directors as Coninretiey Outreach Coordinator. 
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Groups of volunteers and YSA staff worked together to build two more tiny houses throughout the month of April. 


June 2019 


Courtesy of Sally Hindman 


Tt’s going to feel more like a home and a community’ 


Tiny House from page 1 


ownership will play an important role 
in the day-to-day operations of the 
Tiny House Village. 

“It’s going to have a restorative 
justice model, where the community 
decides what their values and lim- 
itations are, and how they want to 
engage with any conflicts that arise,” 
said Hannah Trumbull, YSA’s Inter- 
faith Organizer. “It’s going to feel 
more like a home and a community 
that people created together.” 

The concept for the Tiny House Vil- 
lage was created by a group of YSA’s 


youth participants who had been 
living in local shelters or on church 


floors. Frustrated by the lack of per- 
manent supportive housing, they con- 
ceived of a solution where they might 
have their own space, which could be 
supported by the network of friends, 
supportive services, and jobs training 
programs they have found at YSA. In 
March of 2016, these young people 
began holding bi-weekly meetings at 
YSA to turn their vision into a reality. 

“Adults have a much better chance 
of getting a job'or income, but youth— 
who don’t have experience, who 
should be in school but can’t—are at 
a bigger disadvantage,” said Wilson. 
“That’s why we can help them; they 
have a lesser ability to help them- 
selves.” 

In the years since, they have been 

joined by other community members 
who are concerned about the East 
Bay’s homelessness crisis, such as 
Rabbi Rebekah Stern of Congregation 
Beth El, who has been participating in 
community organizing work. Rabbi 
Stern has also worked to bring the 
Tiny House Village Project to her 
congregation, incorporating it into re- 
ligious education classes and inviting 
YSA youth to share at their Passover 
seder this year. 

“Temple Beth El has been a model 
for how a congregation can commit it- 
self to deep solidarity and accompani- 
ment with the poor and underserved,” 
said Sally Hindman, YSA’s founder 
and executive director. 

With such support, the Tiny House 
Village project has remained firmly 
rooted in the leadership and initiative 
of passionate young people. 

“This project is important to me 
because, though I don’t have person- 
al experience with being homeless, I 
know what it can do to you,” said Wil- 
son. “I have friends who are homeless, 


Courtesy of Sally Hindman 


Omari Scott and Jordan Foster sit in front of a mural they painted on the side 


of one of the tiny houses. 


and my uncle has been homeless since 
he came home from war. It has a close 
place to my heart, and I want to see it 
all the way through.” 

For Caldwell, too, the project is 
deeply personal. 

“When I was first born, I lived in the 
car with my mother,” Caldwell said. 
“T still have a big heart for the home- 
less community, and I want to work to 
decrease the amount of homelessness I 


‘We need to be think- 
ing about how to 
house people now.’ 


see around me.” 

The Tiny House Village project has 
recently seen some exciting new de- 
velopments. In 2019, an existing pro 
totype (which will eventually serve 
as one of the houses in the village) 
was joined by two new prototypes, 
and they began to get congregations 
involved in supportive roles. 

The two existing Tiny Houses are 
currently participating in ongoing 
congregation tours, visiting a slate 
of congregations including the First 
Congregational Church of Oakland, 
the First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, and Kehilla Community 
Synagogue. 

“YSA is an interfaith organization 


that operates with deep support from 
the religious community,” said Hind- 
man. “Our work is rooted in faith— 
faith calls us to work for justice. We 
believe that all the great religions of 
the world call us to love our neigh- 
bors, and that our homeless neighbors 
are, well, our neighbors.” 

YSA found a natural ally in EBHO, 


another organization acting within the © 


interfaith community sphere, whose - 
primary focus is housing justice. 
EBHO’s strategies for address- 
ing the housing crisis are primarily 
levied from a bird’s eye point of view. 
Vanessa Riles, EBHO’s Interfaith and 
Community organizer, sees the lack of 
affordable housing as a policy prob- 
lem first, and EBHO’s solutions tend 


- to be correspondingly policy-oriented. 


“Displacement [in the East Bay] has 
been drastic over the past couple of 
decades,” said Riles. “We won’t know 
the details of this past decade until 
the 2020 census, but just by looking 


outside our windows, we can see that 


the numbers will be pretty dismal. 
And to address this problem, we have 
to be thinking about policies around 
permanent affordability.” 

Riles also acknowledges the impor- 
tance of accompanying policy solu- 
tions with immediate, on-the-ground 
solutions. 

“We also need to be thinking about 
how to house people now, as YSA and 
other organizations are,” Riles said. 
“[The Tiny House Village Project] is 


reatly beautiful—14 Tiny Houses is 14 
youth off the streets, and that’s mean- 
ingful; that’s real.” 

Riles also hopes that the Tiny 
House Village will serve as a model, 
as a pilot project that may be replicat- 
ed and built upon elsewhere. 

YSA is currently navigating the 
tricky legal and financial landscapes 
it must cross in order to secure a site 
for its Tiny House Village. YSA is in 
conversation with congregational 
partners to pick its final site, and si- 
multaneously working on a communi- 
ty campaign, asking individuals to call 
the cities of Berkeley and Oakland to 
ask for full social services funding for 


the Tiny House Village Project. Then, 
they will turn to fundraising, and in 


August and September, to building 
12 more Tiny Houses with help from 
over 150 volunteers. 

“We are hoping for move-in in No- 


‘vember of 2019,” said Trumbull. “It’s 


ambitious, but that’s the goal!” 


Julia Irwin is a recent uC Berkeley 
graduate. 
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‘We have lived here for decades. We have a right to this land’ 


Roma from page 1 


“They are offering us to live [in 
the apartments] but we cannot pay. 
Not even normal Turkish people can 
afford to live there” he said through 
a translator. The government wants 
to build in Cati’s village because it’s 
cheap to develop and they are able to 
force the Roma people out. The gov- 
ernment wants to. maximize profit the 
easiest way. Cati says that the govern- 
ment has already bulldozed two other 
Roma villages, one in 2006 and one in 
2008. : 

Cati also points out that culturally, 
it is not appropriate to move to those 
apartments. He and his family and all 


- of his neighbors have lived in Mahala 


for over 50 years. These are their deep 
roots and the developers shouldn’t — 
be able to drive them out, which the 
government overlooks. 

Sadi’s village is already suffering 
without much electricity or enough 
space for the big families that live in 
one room houses. The reason for this 
is that Roma people have been dis- 
criminated against by the Turkish gov- 
ernment for centuries. For anyone un- 
familiar with the term Roma, it refers 
to an ethnic minority that predomi- 


- nantly lives in Eastern Europe. Roma 


people immigrated to Europe from 
Northern India between the 6th and 
11th century, and has been among one 
of the most discriminated and perse- 
cuted ethnic groups in Europe ever 
since. They are historically known as 
travelers, or more commonly known 
as “Gypsies,” which is a derogatory 
slur and should not be used. 

If the apartment complex is com- 
pleted, it would only further the « 
disempowerment of the Roma people. 
Family relations will become damaged 
because displacement causes disrup- 
tion in families as they move apart 
from each other. Where do these fam- 
ilies move? Cati says many move to 


another village called Kordela, which 


is two to three hours away. It’s a big 


challenge for families to move because 


they have no cars. Public transporta- 
tion typically refuses to allow Roma _ 
people on their buses because they’re 
thought of as “filthy” and “thieves.” 
As families leave some way or anoth- 
er, they disperse and lose each other. 
This story should not feel un- 

common. In the United States, our 
government is doing the exact same 
thing. The parts of our cities that were 


Photos of Cati’s village, Mahala, in Istanbul, Turkey. 


once once predominantly populated 
by people of color—such as West 
Oakland, or South Berkeley—are 
being gentrified, and many long-time 
residents have been displaced. As rent 
becomes too high, they have to move 
away from the places they have lived 
all their lives. ae 

In the past two months, the govern- 
ment has told at least 20 families in _ 
Mahala to come to the Municipality 
and sign a paper, get your money, and . 
empty your house within 15 days. 
Sadi still lives in his house but has 
witnessed many of his neighbors leave 
because they were kicked out. 

“T want land title. We have lived 
here 60-70 years and we have a right 
to this land. I don’t want any more 
buildings built” Sadi says. 


Sylvia Sawislak is participant at Youth 
Spirit Artworks who works on Street 
Spirit. She is a senior at Berkeley High 
School. 


‘About Sadi Cati 


Sadi Cati is a Roma activist who 
fights for his community, which 
faces severe discrimination from 
the Turkish government. He was 
born and raised in Istanbul, Turkey 
and is 68 years old. As he tried to 
pursue an education, he dropped 
out of primary school because of fi- 
nancial limitations, but was able to 
complete primary education when 
he was an adult. 

Cati became an activist in 2004. 
He has been inspired by what is 


Sylvia Sawislak 


happening in his village. As he and 
his community face severe discrim- 
ination, he has set his mind on his 
goals for their collective future. In 
his words, his hopes are to help 
“the poor people live a good life.” 
Sadi says the most unforgetta- 
ble moment in his activist career 
was when he witnessed the police 
destroying the houses of Roma peo- 


ple in his village, “as if they were 
enemies and they were at war with 


these people.” 

In 2010, he gathered 2000 signa- 
tures as part of a petition to stop 
the destruction of Roma people’s 
houses. He wants to do more in the 
future but he says he needs more 
people to stand by his side. 

Prior to committing himself to 
activism, he spent a lot of his time 
practicing religion. But Sadi doesn’t 
have a lot of free time. He dedicates 
his life to the gentrification issues 
that are happening in his village, 
and is considered a leader in his 
community. = 
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Column: Homeless No More 


June 2019 


A drawing of Andy getting on a bus and leaving the Bay Area, soon to be housed elsewhere. 


How I Got Inside 
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eet Od ae RONG re 
By Andy Pope 


WHEN | was homeless in the 


San Francisco Bay Area, I relied to a 
large degree on the moral support of 


lifelong friends and family who were 


not. For one reason or another, it was 
not feasible for any of them to let me 
stay in their homes for any substantial 
length of time. Still, they frequently 
provided me with encouragement, 
and on occasion sent me money. While 
I was often upset that nobody was 
“letting me in,” I nonetheless was 
dependent on their emotional and fi- 
nancial support in order to endure the 
ongoing conditions of homelessness. 
One of the reasons why I delayed 


the decision to leave the Bay Area for 


so long was because I was attached 
to my support group. I felt that my 
old friends and family members were 
just about the only people who knew 
that I was a competent guy who had 
landed on the streets as the result of 

a costly medical misdiagnosis. They 
were the ones who knew that a mis- 
treated health condition had led to a 
mental breakdown, as my inability to 
properly manage a health condition 
threw me into first-time homelessness 
at the age of 51. They were the ones _ 
who watched in horror, as one by one 
I lost all my accounts, and could no 
longer keep up with the high cost of 
living on the S.F. Bay Area Peninsula. 
But still, they believed in me, and they 
did what they could to help me get 
back on my feet. Of course Ineeded ~ 
their support! 

The only thing they didn’t do was 
to let me stay with them. Ironically, to 
have offered me housing, even tempo- 
rarily, would have been the only thing 
that could possibly have helped me to 
get back on my feet. — 


But they could not do this. They 
had their own concerns. Meanwhile, I 


watched while the sordid conditions 
of homelessness gradually trans- 
formed me from a naive, overweight 
singing teacher to a scrawny fraction 
of my former self. Gradually, I got to 
be half-crazed from protracted sleep - 


deprivation. Often, I became fully 


crazed from feeling that I was treated 
like a sub-human mutant, rather than 
an equal. Passersby sneered at me in 
disgust. 

In order to cope with this massive 
sense of ever-increasing dehuman- 
ization, I turned at first to marijuana, 
though I’d smoked no more than 
twice since the 80’s. Then, during 
the last three years of my homeless 


T believe there is a’ 


way out for everyone.’ 


sojourn, I turned to a harder drug. I 
used speed to desensitize me from the 
cold—both the physical coldness of 
temperature, and the spiritual cold- 
ness of the condescending mockers in 
my midst. One by one, my old friends 
and family members, with rare ex- 
ception, abandoned me. One of them 
recently told me: “We were all just 


waiting to read your obituary.” 


Finally, in June of 2016, I picked up 
my social security check and walked 
out of the city of Berkeley without 
ye a word. “If the drugs won’t kill 

“I told myself, “the thugs who. 
deve: them will.” 

For a month I wandered the ote. 
side of the Bay in search of a perma- 
nent answer. But nothing seemed to 
work. In a shelter, I caught a flu, and 
was kicked out for that reason. The 
hospital wouldn’t let me in, because if 
they let me in, they’d have to let all of 


us in. I got kicked off of the all-night 
bus for fear of contaminating the other 
homeless people, who relied on the _ 
all-night bus as a shelter. _ 

In desperation, I got down on my 
knees. I told the Universe that all I 
wanted was “a lock on a door, a win- 
dow, and a power outlet.” 

Then I took action. I began googling 


- keywords until I found a place in 
_ the Pacific Northwest that rented for 


only $275 per month—something 
that would easily have gone for $900 
per month in the Bay Area. It was a 
tiny room in a converted hotel—but 
it would do the job. I called an old 
associate, someone whom I’d worked 
with long ago when he was a music 
teacher at a middle school. Hearing 
my story, he agreed to front me $200 
for a one-way Greyhound ticket to a 
new life. After that, I told my story — 
to the prospective landlord, whom I 
called while still in San Francisco. To 
my amazement, he agreed to hold the 
place for me until I got there. 
Forty-eight hours later, I was sleep- 
ing in my new room. It had a window, 
two power outlets, and three locks 
on the door. Four days after that, I 
signed a one-year lease. Three weeks 
later, after years of being considered 
unemployable in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, I landed a part-time job as a 
piano player at a small-town church. 
A part of me wishes I had made the 
decision earlier. It would have spared 
me the last three years of psychic hell. 
But had I made the decision earlier, 
I would have abandoned the bulk of 
my support group. For me, leaving 
my support system and moving out © 
of town was what it took to lead me 
to housing. However, it is a common. 
misconception that the homeless crisis 


. would be solved if homeless people 


just picked themselves up and moved 


Inti Gonzalez 


out of ‘town. This is not always the 
case, nor is it always readily possible. 
I was lucky to have found a sympa- 
thetic person who would front me the 
money for a one-way-ticket to another 
state and help me with an apartment 
deposit and a few other odds and 
ends. Not everybody can find such 
a benefactor. Also, we cannot deny 
the obvious fact that I am a white 
male brimming with the semblance of 
“white privilege”—even while living 
on the street—if only for the ability to 
decide to move to a state largely com- 
posed of other white people. While I 
obviously did not possess a whole lot 
of privilege per se, I looked as though 
I could.conceivably be, or become, a 
privileged person. Let’s face it: Had I 
been Black or Hispanic, to show up in 
a largely white neighborhood would | 
not have worked to my advantage. 
So in a way, I had it easy. At the 
same time, however, I believe there 
is a way out for everyone. Though 
the sheltered world does not know it, 
homelessness is not the same thing 
as alcoholism, drug addiction, or 
incompetence. It’s not the kind of 
thing where one needs to “change 
their ways” in order to overcome it. . 
In order to overcome homelessness, 
what one needs is dignity. We are all 
created equal; we are all endowed by 
our Creator with inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. We are all Pigg! and better than 
the streets. 


Homeless no more is a column in which 
Andy Pope writes about his transition 
from homelessness to housing. Pope is a 
freelance writer who lives in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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Economic disparity ts a form of oppression 


—— COMMENTARY——— 


By Jack Bragen 


SINCE homelessness deprives 
people of the right to exist, I assert 
that our nation's failure to adequately 
address and solve homelessness and 
poverty is a real form of oppression. 
Even though people aren't being put 
in front of firing squads, or put in gas 
chambers, we are killing off people 
before our eyes. 

It is not entirely based on race or 
socioeconomic background--but that 
is certainly part of it. Much of it is 
simply about people's ability and 
their willingness to, either be a part of 
the rich people's club, or, spend most 
of your time working oneself half to 
death to meet the expectations in the 
workforce. : 

If you_are unable to keep pace with 
the demands of full-time work, (and 
these demands are extreme) or if you 
weren't born into wealth, then you're | 
probably at or near the bottom of 
the economic ladder. And when you - 
arrive at the bottom, numerous booby- 
traps are in effect to make you fall 
off that ladder entirely and become 
homeless. 

Social boobytraps, mechanisms that 
cause the poor to lose their housing, 
include, but are not limited to, the 
following: 

1. Predatory lending and other 
predatory business practices. For 
example, if a person naively responds 
to the wrong credit card offer, one in — 
which the fees are equal to the amount 
supposedly loaned, it can ruin a per- 
son's credit rating and put them into 
collections. When this happens, a bad 
credit rating interferes with renting 
housing. 

2. Deceptive practices of auto 
mechanics. The wrong mechanic can 
make off with a person's vehicle that 
they depend on, through quoting an 
astronomical estimate, and offering to 
take the supposedly unfixable car off 
the customer's hands for a few hun- 
dred dollars. : 

3. Being unable to save money for 
unforeseen events. For example, a 
large dental bill if one wants to save 
their teeth, or conversely, having - 
teeth pulled unnecessarily. While this 
doesn't directly cause homelessness, it 
can shatter a person's confidence and 
can lead a person there. 

4. Being sick, and unable to work, 
leading to attempting to obtain 
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disability, which, in the SF Bay Area, 


usually isn't enough to live on. 

5. Being accused of something and 
facing prosecution. Not everyone who 
is accused of wrongdoing is guilty; 
that is why accused people are given 
a trial. However, if an individual is 
poor, a fair trial is not obtained by re- 
lying on a Public Defender. The Public 
Defender doesn't have enough of an 
incentive to produce a good defense 
for an accused poor person. 

The above are all ways in which a 
poor person can become homeless. 
Once homeless, it is a struggle to 
obtain food and shelter, and finding 
a permanent residence is sometimes 
unattainable. 

Millions of people in the U.S. live 
paycheck to paycheck and must 
endure very demanding work con- 


“Waiting,” by Rodney Bell 


ditions. The jobs at the bottom are 
usually harder to do and wear people 
out more than higher ranking jobs. To 
those who live in poverty, a hundred 
dollars is a lot of money. 

Money in the U.S. is the equivalent 
of blood in your arteries, air in your 
lungs, and a beating heart. Not having 
enough money in the U.S. causes suf- 
fering, hardship, sickness and death. 
Yet, in order to have money, you must 
be accepted into the "mainstream," 
(affluent) culture. And you cannot be 
accepted into the mainstream culture 
without money. 

Money is needed to buy a haircut, 
clothing, razors and shampoo for your 
hair. Money is needed to buy food, 
shelter and clothing. Without these 
basic needs met, you are not able to 
apply for even bottom of the barrel 


jobs, such as emptying trash. 

Internet service is needed to func- 
tion in society. If you do not have 
internet and a mobile phone, you can 
not function in society. If you do not 
have an established place of residence, 
you can not purchase internet or a 
mobile phone. 

The above are all basics, and they 
are expected even at the bottom of the 
socioeconomic ladder. The struggle 
to obtain and maintain necessities 
involves establishing income. 

The stereotype is that people are 
homeless because they are addicted to 
alcohol or drugs, and/or that home- 
lessness is a lifestyle choice. In fact, 
many people just cannot meet mod- 
ern expectations in a job. Some have 
disabilities but are unable to docu- 
ment them well enough to qualify for 
benefits. 

Meanwhile, affluent people, million- 
aires, multimillionaires, and billion- 
aires, are often unsympathetic. Even 
while they are hoarding all the money 
and others starve and perish in the 
elements, they may accuse the poor of 
having a "sense of entitlement." They 
may only give enough donations to 
obtain some tax relief, may donate in 
order to get their favorite politician 
elected or may donate to gain influ- 
ence in nonprofits. They may have no 
real interest in helping those less for- 
tunate. There are people whose only 
criterion is "what's in it for me." 

For people who have significant 
medical issues, homelessness of- 
ten leads to a horrible death on the 


streets. And there is no reason for 
this. Human beings should wake up 
to the fact that helping others doesn't 


hurt oneself. Yet, people exist who 
wouldn't lift a finger to help someone 
who is not them or a family member, 
including instances in which they 
have nothing whatsoever to lose by 
lifting that finger. 

Sometimes, it appears to me that 
complete disconnection from the 
suffering of others is morally worse 
than hating. If people can't reach a bit 
higher and care, just a little bit, the 
future our species is probably doom. 
Does that matter to.you? 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna. His books are 
available for purchase on Amazon. 
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Deputy Medical Examiner, Charles Lovato speaks about the link between eviction and suicide. 
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The significant link between eviction and suicide 


By Amanda Waldroupe he renter has to move. In cases of noscpayiiedl or 
compliance issues, the landlord and the renter make 
arrangements to solve the problem. 

But in cases where that does not happen, a land- — 
lord can file the eviction in court and pursue a court 
order to legally require the renter to move. A renter 
can challenge the eviction in court to have the evic- 
tion revoked or to have the move-out date changed. 

If the court sides with the lawyer, the renter can 
then be removed from the property. A notice is then 
_ attached to the front door of the rental, stating the 
~ move-out date. 

From that point, the process only becomes more 
~- stressful and harried for renters. Renters have four 
“days’ to- move. If they do not, sheriff’s deputies 
cafi go. onto the property and forcibly remove the 
person, giving them only a few. minutes to collect. 
“some belongings. It is typical, from that point, for 


- the renter:to belocked out of the home and to be 
allowed to retrieve their belongings only with a 
sheriff’s deputy present. 

Lavar Edmonds is a sociologist and researcher 
at the Eviction Lab, which is based at Princeton 
University and maintains the first national database 
of evictions, with records of evictions dating back to 
2000. He argues against a “dangerous assumption” 
that once someone is evicted, they will simply find 
another place to live. 

“That’s not necessarily how it works,” he says, 
noting that an eviction is on a person’s court record 
and will show up on any background check that a 
future landlord makes. Oftentimes, he tells me, peo- 
ple who are evicted move into more substandard 
housing or become homeless. “Homelessness is not 
much of a leap in mind,” he explains, since many 
renters are forcibly evicted because of not paying 
the rent. 

The Eviction Lab and the work of its found- 
er, Matthew Desmond, author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning book Evicted, has raised awareness 
over the last few years about eviction as a dire social 
problem. Desmond’s research has shown clear links 
between eviction and increased rates of stress, de- 
pression, anxiety and other mental illnesses that last 
for up to two years after an individual is evicted. 

The first comprehensive study analyzing eviction 
as a risk factor for suicide was published in a 2015 
study in the American Journal of Public Health. The 
researchers identified 929 suicides that had eviction 
and foreclosure as the precipitating event leading to 
the death. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the suicides took place 
before the person actually lost their housing, and 37 
per cent of people had experienced eviction or fore- 
closure within two weeks of their deaths. One of the 
main conclusions of the study is that during times 
of economic crisis, suicide prevention measures 
need to be increased. 

In January 2016, a town hall meeting was held 
to discuss the increase in homelessness and lack of 
due to reforms passed in 2015, renters who are giv- ee Ee ae Portland et ae 
en eviction notices must now be given 90 days’ no- sees sca ated BT an ane ti lyear Cie 
tice to move. In the vast majority of cases, a landlord ee Mar ised Madrigal, Multnomall County = 
can simply send the renter an eviction notice and chict opetaung oticer cold a story about net ficad 


WHEN Kimberley Repp saw how high the sui- 
cide rates were in Washington County, Oregon, she 
vowed to do something about it. Repp is the super- 
visor of the county’s public health program and the 
county’s epidemiologist, which makes her responsi- . 
ble for tracking and responding to diseases that af- 
fect public health, such as annual flu outbreaks. She 
never imagined that investigating suicide would 
become a key part of her work. 

The number of people dying by suicide in. Washi: 
ington County began climbing dramatically in 2009.” 
That year, 55 people died by suicide. The numbers 
continued to climb until they hit a peak of 96 people |. 
dying by their own hand in 2012 — or approximately — 


18 per 100,000 people. That is well above the nation-. i 
al average of 13 per 100,000. 


“That's not just kind of bad,” says Kimberley 
Repp, Washington County’s epidemiologist. “That’s 
just...astronomically bad.” 

Starting in 2014, Repp began accompanying the 
county’s death investigators to death scenes to see 
what clues or evidence were present in the room 
where a person was last living. She visited more 
than 200 scenes in a two-year period. 

From these visits, she developed a list of 46 risk 
factors that contributed to a person’s risk of death 
by suicide. 

Among the list of risk factors are those that one 
might expect: depression, social isolation, and prob- 
lems with drug addiction or family or money. But 
one leaped out to Repp-and others. It was a quiet 
social problem that has started to drastically affect 
increasing numbers of poor people in recent years: 
eviction. 

Repp found that eviction was a prevalent risk 
factor in 104 suicides in Washington County be- 
tween 2014 and 2018. That included people who 
had experienced an eviction in the last two weeks of 
their lives or in the years shortly before. “I was real- 
ly, really surprised by how prevalent eviction, as a 
crisis, and ongoing housing issues were [...] directly 
impacting our suicide rates in Washington County,” 
Repp admits. 

Evictions are stressful, especially for low-income 
people who do not necessarily have money saved 
to pay for moving costs, a security deposit and their 
first and last month’s rent. If someone is forcibly re- 
moved from their home as the result of an eviction, 
which happens to about 1 per cent of the Oregon 
population each year, it caps off, at times, months of 
worry and stress about the loss of one’s home. 

People are most often evicted due to non-payment 
of rent, for illegal acts carried out on the rental prop- 
erty, or for continuous or recurring problems, such 

as with a pet, or loud noises. 

But Oregon also allows no-cause evictions, which 

means that a landlord can give a renter notice to 
move without providing any reason. In Portland, 


‘Paul. 


Paul lived in a small, dark basement apartment 
with his cat. It was not much, Madrigal explained, 
but “he had carved out a safe home after many, 
many different struggles.” 

He had lived there, near Southeast Hawthorne 
Boulevard, for 10 years. The apartment had prob- 
lems with mold, so he told his landlord and asked 
that repairs be made. The landlord gave Paul a no- 
cause eviction. 

Madrigal helped him get a lawyer. The apart- 
ment’s air was tested. She and other friends helped 
him as much as they could. They made a plan for 
Paul-to stay at another friend’s in case he had to 


move. As long as someone checked on him, Mad- 


rigal said, “there was an outlet” for him to manage 


__-the stress and feel that things would be okay in 


time: 5 
Their efforts were unsuccessful. The day before he 
had to move out, Madrigal said, the landlord posted 


another eviction notice on the door. Paul died by 


suicide the next day. 

“The struggle and the pain of it just wore him 
down,” Madrigal said, when she spoke about 
eviction at the town hall meeting. “This is a life 
and death issue. This is not just an annoyance or an 
inconvenience.” 

When Repp accompanies Deputy Medical Exam- 
iner Charles Lovato on death scene investigations, 
she says that she can “feel the suffering” in the 
rooms whre people ended their lives. People often 
leave eviction papers on their dining room or coffee 
tables — out in the open, where anyone can see them, 
as if the person had just set them down there. 

In some cases, the papers were still nailed to the 
front door. 

In response to what she learned in her research, 
Repp has worked with the Washington Coun- 
ty Sheriff’s Office, which delivers court-ordered 
evictions, to have the phone number for a crisis line 
printed at the top of all eviction paperwork that a 
renter is given. 

Members of the Washington County Mental 
Health Response Team, which intervenes when 
people are experiencing mental health crises, will 
now go along with a sheriff’s deputy who is serving 
an eviction if they know that the person is likely to 
be extremely upset. Since the intervention was im- 
plemented, the number of those who die by suicide 
in Washington County with eviction as a risk factor 
has fallen by 25 per cent each year. 

Since Washington County’s suicide intervention 
efforts began in 2015, about five deaths with evic- 
tion as a risk factor have been prevented each year. 

“It could be life-threateningly bad news,” Repp 
says, of eviction. “If putting a piece of paper [in 
eviction paperwork] saves even one life, we’re 
going to do it. It could mean the difference between 
life and death to someone.” 


A version of this story originally appeared in Street 
Roots, Portland’s homeless advocacy newspaper. 
Courtesy of INSP.ngo. 
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WATCHING JAMES MICHAELSON 


ee CLIO. 
By Jack Bragen - 


CREATIN G multiple inconve- 


niences was one of many strategies for | 


interfering with James Michaelson’s 
inconvenient, daily activities. _ 

He was opening a can of tomatoes, 
and my prompt instructed me to 
speak into the microphone. 

"You're clumsy and you can't help 
hurting yourself on that can," I said. — 

This would come to the subject as a 
peripheral thought, conveyed via the 
subliminal audio system The Com- 
pany had installed in his house. The 
subject would not be conscious of it, 
or if he was, he would take it as his 
own thought. | 

A few seconds later, he cut his hand 
on the can lid and blood began to 
drip. Now, he would probably have 
to get to the ER to get the bleeding to 
stop, and this would put a hole into 
his day. Enough days with enough 
disruptions would substantially stall 
Michaelson. ee is 

I'd been told just enough to allow 
me to do my job of wrecking James. 


_ He'd worked in some type of Civil : 
Rights and had mysteriously contract- § 


ed a neurological condition that was 
being managed medically. I was not 


- told much more than that. It didn't 
matter to me, because I was collecting 
_a good paycheck. 


My back tensed up, and this was 
perplexing. I heard a faint, fleeting: 
sound between my ears. I scratched 
my head. However, the sound was 
garbled, and it was probably a ran-- 
dom sound that I'd overintérpretéd. I 
looked at my coffee cup. Was I hallu- 
cinating? : 


Michaelson located some gauze and ~ 


some bandage tape in his linen closet 
and applied them to his bleeding 
hand. For a moment, one of the pin- 
hole cameras caught his face up close. 

Then he scrunched his brow. He © 
stared directly at the camera, and I 
could see his face appear curious, then 
develop a look of outrage. 

Shit. Should I contact my supervisor 
at The Company? I had an odd feeling 
that I should not. 

When such a thing happened, my 
protocol was to create a diversion 

-and enable the preinstalled memo- 
ry-blanking unit. In this case, an agent 
had installed one in the subject's attic, 


_ above the kitchen. The subject also 


kept his primary phone in there. I 
needed to get the subject within range 
of the memory blanker. 


I dialed his phone number. He used 


an old-style answering machine, 


which answered his line after three 
rings. By this time, he had located a 
garden trowel, and was preparing to 
dig the surveillance camera out of the 
wall. For some reason he wanted to 
mark the wall with a marker first, and 
this gave me a few moments. 

I spoke to the answering machine. 
This would be audible in the hallway. 
"Hello Mr. Michaelson. This is Lori 
Thorardson. You probably don't re- 
member me from college, but..." 

It was enough to stop him in his 
tracks. There had been a Miss Tho- 
rardson in his college Biology class 
who he’d had a crush on for many 
years. Yet he never had the nerve to 


ask her out. 

He walked to the kitchen and 
picked up the phone, and I imme- 
diately tapped on the button on my 


‘screen that would activate the device. 


The effect would be retroactive for an 
entire day. I saw him shudder from 
the impact of the device's magnetic 


’ field. Then, I saw him wobble on.his 


feet. His eyes started blinking repeat- 
edly. 

I took a bite of my sandwich, and I 
thought of turning on my air condi- 
tioning. It occurred to me that Mi- 
chaelson lived across town from me, 
then I had another thought that I felt 
no compassion and no pity for this 
man. This was simply my job; this was 
how I generated my income. 


By Enera Wilson. 


The subject held the phone, yet it 


appeared he didn't know why he 
| stood in his kitchen holding a phone. 


Michaelson appeared very con- 


| fused. He began to pace, room to 

| room within his house. Then he spot- 
| ted the garden trowel that he'd put 

| down next to the phone. He paused.” 


He picked up the trowel and put it 


| down, baffled. He went back into the 
| kitchen, and he noticed that the light 
| was flashing on his answering device. 
| Then he picked up the phone from 

| where it rested on the counter. 


"Hello?" 
A second time, I heard that stat- 


| ic-like thing in my headphones. I 

| attributed to my imagination and 

_ stress. It struck me as a high-pitched, 

| speeded-up voice. "Get it out. Tell 

| him everything." But I dismissed it; it 
| was just a brief burst of static, nothing 
| more. 


I realized I'd forgotten to terminate 


B my end of the phone connection. At 
| that point, I did something dumb. I 

| told Michaelson what I'd been doing 

| to him. 


It was enough to do irreparable 


damage to the situation. I'd even told 
| him I'd blanked his memory,-so he 
| took notes. 


I kept asking myself, why was I 


| telling him all of this? Did Lhave a 

| death wish? It was too late to blank’. 

| his memory a second time, and I real- 
| ized that his answering machine could 
record a conversation. 


It seemed that partly he wanted to 


| make me ashamed of myself. He told 

| me of some of his activities. He'd been 
| involved in the movement to disallow 
| corporate immunity. The Company 

F wasn't happy with this. ; 


"Can you meet me?" he asked. 

The knot in my stomach told me 
that I was in far over my head and 
was probably in the zone of being 
eliminated by The Company. Yet, I 
found myself accepting the offer to see 
Michaelson. I had a sensation of not 
being in control of my actions. 

_ I met with the subject on the patio of 
Coffee Buck. I didn't doubt that any- 
one interested could hear us or could 
take video. The conversation was long 
and detailed. Eventually, I became the 
subject of discussion. I told him about 
a fear that I had been harboring for 
years, and never disclosed to anyone. 

My mind flashed on my father, and 
I tensed with anxiety. My father had 
been involved in inconveniences to 


Michaelson continues on P12 
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Homelessness Doubled 
in Alameda County — 
Since 2015 


The top-line numbers from the 2019 
point-in-time count have been released. 
They report that 8,022 people are cur- 

rently experiencing 

homelessness in 
Alameda Coun- 

ty. That 

amounts 

to.a 99.5% 
increase 
since 2015. the 
number was 
4,040—99.5% 
increase. 
In San Francisco, 


there was a 17% increase, from 6,858 
reported unhoused people in 2017 to 
8,011 in 2019. The full Point-in-Time 
numbers—which break the count down 
by city—will be released in July. 


Trump Admin Allows Shelters to 
Turn Away Transgender People 


Under the Obama administration, 
homeless shelters receiving HUD fund- 
ing would “place clients in single-sex or 
sex-segregated spaces according to their 
gender identity” LGBTQ Nation reports. 
But in May, HUD announced plans to 
repeal these policies, thus allowing shel- 
ters to turn away transgender people by 
claiming a religious exemption. 


Governor Newsom Adds $1 Bil- 
lion to His Proposed Budget to 


Fight Homelessness 


In May, Governor Gavin Newsom 
included $1 billion in his proposed 


_ budget to fight homelessness in Cali- 


fornia. Of that amount, $650 million in - 
grants would go to local governments 
and regional homelessness agencies for 
emergency shelters, rental assistance and 
the construction of permanent housing, 
among other uses. This plan will be re- 
viewed in mid-June. The proposed mon- 
ey is on top of $2 billion in state funding 
for homeless housing developments that 
voters approved in November. 


Southern Nevada Uses 
Marijuana Money for Homeless 
Services 


On May 21, Clark County Ne- 
vada designated $1.8 million from 
cannabis licensing fees to go to 
HELP of Southern Nevada—an 
organization that provides shelter 
and support for homeless youth. 
Of this money, $855,000 will fund 
76 new beds for HELP’s Shannon 
West Youth Homeless Center and 
$930,000 is slated to sustain 60 
beds for HELP’s rapid rehousing 
program. Ultimately, the coun- 
ty has budgeted $9.7 million for 
reducing homelessness—all from 
cannabis licensing fees. 


San Francisco Opens Shelter for 
Transgender Youth 


In February, Larkin Street Youth 
Services quietly opened a transi- 
tional-living program specifically 
designed for transgender youth. 
The shelter can house six people, 
ages 18-24. 
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Michaeson from page 11 


The Company. He'd said when I was 
young: "You carry the same trait." 
He'd disappeared soon after, and I'd 
been put in a foster home. 

A year later, I received a cryptic, 
computer-printed, government letter, 
that vaguely implied my father had 
been committed to a psych hospital 
in Vermont. I couldn't decipher the 
intended meaning of the letter, and 
it disappeared out of my chest of 
personal belongings when I'd looked 
for it a day later. 

At nineteen, I'd gone to Vermont to 
look for him, and State Police told me 


_ to go home. 


I told Michaelson, "I try very hard 
not to inconvenience The Company." 

I saw Michaelson stiffen at that. 
"And it is I they are after." He spoke 
with an odd inflection. 

I was annoyed and anxious. "Is that 
a question?" 

Michaelson mumbled under his 
breath, and I couldn't distinguis 
what he said. 

By this time, I assumed that my life 
was forfeit. 

The patio was not far from the 
parking lot. Michaelson's gaze was 
alerted and was focused on the 
parking lot which was to my back. 

I turned my head and saw that two, 
plain sedans had pulled up that had 
the look of government vehicles. 

Men emerged from the cars and I 
was frozen with terror. They ap- 


proached quickly. They looked 
directly at Michaelson and at me. 

# | 

I awoke and I was handcuffed to 
a bed, and I didn't know where the 
hell I was. A man's face was above 
mine, and J noticed he wore a nurse's 
uniform. 

"Do you know where you are?" 

"Where?" I asked. I realized that my 
voice was dry and faint. 

"You are in Gladman Psychiatric 
Hospital. You've been suffering from 
severe psychosis. Things are going 
to seem odd or strange for you fora 
while. The medication will help you." 

"I'm not dead?” . : 

"No, of course you're not. Where 
would you get that idea?" _ 

"I violated the Prime Standing . 
Order." | 

"From who?" 

"The Company." 

"What company?" 

"I guess it was all in my head," I 
said. ; 

The nurse nodded his head. "We 
might give you-cranial stimulation." 

It was standard procedure. My 
agreement had been that, as an op- 
tion, if I violated guidelines, I could 
choose the psych route rather than 
being killed and disposed of. Soon, 

I would completely forget about my 


_ former life of lots of money, a nice 


car, and a nice house. 

I knew that I would be forced to 
live as a psych patient. My weight 
would likely double because of the 
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MUCH THINMING.? 


meds and the bad food. I would lose 
teeth. I would probably have my 
choice of men who had psychiatric 
disabilities. I did not relish my pros- 
pects, but, at a. guess, it was better 
than being killed. But not by much. 

“Flello./<—: ee 

I turned my head, and I saw a man 
who appeared to be Michaelson in a 
white lab coat with a stethoscope. He 
walked up to my bed. While he un- 
locked the handcuff that attached my 
hand to the bedrail, I saw a fresh scar 
in the area where I'd caused Michael- 
son to cut his hand. 

"Michaelson?" 

"I'm Doctor Wiess. I am not Mi- 
chaelson. Who is Michaelson?" 

He was lying. The voice, face and 
scar, everything, the same. This was 
the same man. 

"Don't worry about a thing. We'll 
fix you right up witha shot of medi- 
cation," the doctor said. 

And at that, I realized that the actu- 
al target individual of The Company 
was me. 

"A little too much thinking," the 
doctor said. A hospital worker rolled 
in a stainless-steel table, and on top 
of it was a very large syringe. 


- Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Mar- 


tinez with his wife, Joanna. His books are 
available for purchase on Amazon. — 


‘We are real citizens of our great nation.’ 


Misconceptions from page 3 


a one-bedroom apartment in San 
Francisco is $3,700 per month. And 
the median cost of a single-family 
home is $1.6 million. Then there are 
some special circumstances such as 

a friend of mine. He is a 68-year-old 
man who lives on the street in order 


to support his fifteen-year-old son by ~ 


paying alimony. After his divorce it 
was a very simple choice for him: live 
in an apartment and not support his 
child or live on the streets and sup- 
port his child. He chose to support 
his child. 


These causes are not intended to 
be excuses, rather real examples, not 
textbook general knowledge. 

Unfortunately, most people form 
their opinions about the homeless 
based on.the people they see on the 
streets while they are on their way 
to work or coming home. You do not 
see or hear of the homeless living a 
clean and sober lives, wearing clean 
clothes, or working a job. Instead, 
“Joe Public “ only sees the people 
that lay on the sidewalk, begging for 


money. For each homeless person 


you may see, there are many others 
you will never see. 
I appreciated this response on my 


group page, because without ques- 
tions and responses it would be very 
no room for learning. But overall, I 
found this belief to be a very two-di- 
mensional view. Statements such as 
“pull yourself up by your bootstraps” 
seem to treat myself and others like 
we are lazy, drug-addicted bums 
begging for change on the street 

to support our bad choices. These 
statements imply that we are not 
real citizens of our great nation, just 
homeless people with no ambition. 


Timothy Busby is a writer who currently 
lives on the streets in Berkeley. 


